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UNPUBLISHED OR IMPERFECTLY PUBLISHED 
HITTITE MONUMENTS, 



II. 

SCULPTURES NEAR SINDJIRLI. 
[Plates YII-3 and 4, VIII, IX, X, XI, XII.] 

About a year ago, during the early spring of 1886, Prof. J. H. 
Haynes, then a teacher in the American College at Ain-tab, spent a 
vacation in exploring the valley to the north of Antioch, especially in 
search of Hittite monuments. As one of the results obtained, he sent 
home to the Archaeological Institute of America some photographs 
which he had taken of Hittite sculptures recently uncovered by native 
workmen at Sindjirli in North Syria, between the Amanus and Kurd- 
dagh Mountains. We had already arranged to publish these Hittite 
slabs in the Journal of Archceology when M. Perrot announced, in the 
newly published vol. IV of his Histoire de V Art (p. 529 sqq.) that Dr. O. 
Puchstein was about to issue a work entitled Reisen in Klein- Asien und 
Nord-Syrien, in which these monuments were also to be illustrated. If 
we have, notwithstanding, carried out our intention, it is with the hope 
of finding many interesting points for study in these strange sculptures. 
Furthermore, one of the reliefs (pl. xii-2) was discovered long after Dr. 
Puchstein's departure. For a general study of Hittite art the masterly 
chapters in Perrot should be consulted, in which nearly all the sculp- 
tures hitherto found are illustrated, although but a slight general sketch 
is given of these reliefs from Sindjirli (fig. 269); also the two interest- 
ing monographs by Hirschfeld. 1 

For the number and importance of its Hittite remains the narrow 

1 Paphlagonische Felsengraber. Ein BeitragzurKunstgeschichte Kleinasiens, von Gustav 
Hirschfeld: Berlin, 1885. — Die Felsenreliefs in Kleinasien und das Volkder Hittlter. 
Zweiter Beitrag zur Kunstgeschichte Kleinasiens, von Gustav Hirschfeld : Berlin, 
1887. Both are issued in the" 'Abhandlung en d. kon. preus. Akademie der Wissenschaften 
zu Berlin. 
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plain which extends from Marash south-westward to Antioch will com- 
pete with the -ruins of Jerablus, the ancient Carchemish itself. The 
most important of them, the fine lion covered with Hittite hieroglyphs, 
which was for hundreds of years on the wall of the Turkish fortress at 
Marash and is now in the Tchinly-Kiosk Museum at Constantinople, 
has been admirably reproduced in the second edition of Dr. Wright's 
Empire of the Hittites. The companion lion, but uninscribed, still stands 
on the wall of the fortress. Probably they were found in the ancient 
mound, when the necessary digging was making for the foundations of 
the walls. Scores of large and small Hittite sculptures and inscriptions, 
whole or in fragments, are known to exist in Marash or its immediate 
neighborhood, built into the walls of houses, or in the yards of mosques. 
They are all in a black and sometimes porous trachyte which has won- 
derfully resisted decomposition. The two lions are the only figures in 
the round, yet discovered there ; the other sculptures being in low re- 
lief, and the most frequent representations being of one or two persons 
sitting or standing by a table, as in the two votive steles published by 
Perrot (figs. 280, 281) from designs furnished by Dr. Puchstein : these 
will be mentioned later, on account of their similarity in style and sub- 
ject to some of the sculptures here illustrated. The only other objects 
of probable Hittite origin that appear to have been found there are the 
bowls and the fine long obsidian knives, or flakes, which have been 
occasionally discovered in the rock-hewn three-chambered tombs. Dr. 
Puchstein also came across some interesting reliefs at Saktchegheuksou, 
five hours distant from Sindjirli (Perrot, fig. 279) ; three of which repre- 
sented a lion-hunt, and are of a more artistic and apparently later style 
than our reliefs. 

The plain from Marash to Antioch contains scores of ancient mounds 
or tells, probably of Hittite origin. More than one of them have been 
opened enough to give evidence of Hittite monuments : of these the most 
important is near the village of Sindjirli where the slabs illustrated in 
plates viii-xii were found, apparently by the natives. The site is at 
the foot of the Giaour Dagh, in the west side of the long, narrow plain, at 
its narrowest portion, and about fifteen miles from Marash, or five hours 
march to the S. S. E. of Saktchegheuksou, and four hours from Baghcke, 
known from the pass named after it on the road from Adana to Marash. 
The sculptures are situated at the foot of a mound : most of them form- 
ing two sides of a large hall. The entire series evidently once formed 
part of the decoration of a Hittite palace, very much after the fashion 
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of the palaces of Assyria. A rough plan drawn by Mr. Haynes will 
show the relative position of the slabs : 

In a letter 2 Mr. Haynes says: 
"The ancient city once occupying 
this site was partly built upon an ar- 
tificial mound, about a half-mile in 
circuit and some thirty feet or more 
Lion pl. vni * n hdght. The line of wall surround- 
ing the lower city can be distinctly 
traced." He quite reasonably sug- 
gests that these sculptures were placed 
at the entrance of the palace, and one 
cannot but be reminded of what the 
Assyrian King Sargon says, in his in- 
Fi^lZ-Pkm "of : the excavation* scriptions, about building the front of 
at Sindjirli. his palace in the shape of a Hittite 

8 We give here part of two letters received from Mr. Haynes, the first of which 
was published last May (1886) in the Report of the Archaeological Institute of America. 
In the first, dated A'intab, March 22, 1886, he remarks: "I made a short excursion of 
about fifty miles to the westward, a few days ago, and photographed a group of eleven 
fine Hittite figures. . . There are other defaced and broken sculptures scattered about, 
some of which are gathered into a Moslem graveyard close by. The ancient city 
once occupying this site was partly built upon an artificial mound, about a half-mile 
in circuit and some thirty feet or more in height. The line of wall surrounding the 
lower city can be distinctly traced. ... I shall occupy it (vacation) in searching 
the upper part of the plain in which I photographed the above-mentioned sculp- 
tures. From a distance I have seen many artificial mounds. No one has ever ex- 
amined them. The plain is about one hundred miles in length from Antibch to 
Marash." In the second letter, dated "Aintab, April 26," we read : "According to 
my promise, I utilized the spring vacation by making a tour according to the pro- 
posed plan, with this exception : going westward to the plain, I examined the lower 
half toward Antioch, instead of the upper half toward Marash. We revisited the 
Hittite sculptures of which I have recently sent you photographs, and found the 
natives had dug a little further into the mound and disclosed a figure of great inter- 
est (see pl.xii-2). . . The diagram (fig. 12) on the following page will aid you in 
understanding the position of the sculptures in the edge of the mound in which they 
occur. The dotted lines represent the counterpart of what I suppose to have been 
the entrance to some palace. The earth lies deep enough to cover any such coun- 
terpart, if it exists. . . I now feel confident that this is the very spot in which 
Hamdi Bey tried, last summer, to get the Louvre interested to begin excavations. 
At another artificial mound I found two fragments of sculptures : one the body and 
lower extremities of a slender man ; the other the hind-quarters of a lion. " The 
plain abounds in artificial mounds ; but few of them promise much in the way of exca- 
vation, as far as one can judge from external appearances, which are, of course, not a 
safe guide." 
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(Syrian) vestibule. 3 It is possible, then, that we have in this unexplored 
Hittite palace a prototype of those of the Kings of Assyria. At all 
events, the style of the sculptures points to a period antedating that 
when Assyrian influence became predominant in art, of which there are 
so many examples. 

The plates will give a good idea of these reliefs, except that, in 
PL. xii-2, allowance must be made for the distortion which was un- 
avoidable, as the camera had to be tipped in order to photograph the 
object placed in the open trench. 

Plate viii will show the arrangement of a number of these blocks. 
It represents two sides of one room, and gives a glimpse of one side of 
another room or vestibule. The blocks appear to be about four feet 
high, and of the black tough stone common in the vicinity and used 
for artistic purposes. To the left, three slabs are seen, carved with four 
human figures. On the right, are five slabs, making a second side of the 
room, and containing four figures, of which one is human. On the last 
block to the right, the side in shadow appears to have on it the head of 
a lion. This would seem to be on the side of an entrance, or of another 
room. 

Plate ix gives an enlarged view of the left-hand portion of plate 
viii. The figures give us some of the best representations thus far ob- 
tained of the features and dress of the Hittites. They are short and stout, 
with a large and prominent nose and retreating chin. The head is cov- 
ered with a close-fitting cap, or is left uncovered. The hair is curled and 
hangs down behind in long tresses or braids. The second figure from 
the left has the turned-up toes which indicate the wearing of boots, 
while the third figure wears sandals. They all wear a close girdle. 
The first figure is beardless and wears a very short garment, as does 
also the beardless man to the right, who is running and shooting an 
arrow in the direction of the stag seen in the next plate. The second 
figure from the left is bareheaded, with his hair carefully dressed, wears 
the turned-up boots, and carries what is probably a bow in his left hand 
and behind his back a quiver, like that worn by the shooting figure at 
the right : his long simple garment is fitted with sleeves, and he wears 
armlets above his elbow and about his wrists. The third figure wears 
the close cap ; a long robe with short sleeves, fringed at the bottom and 
fastened with an embroidered girdle from which hangs a long tassel ; 

3 Lyon, Keilschrifttexte Sargon's, pp. 38-39, 44-45, etc. 
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on his feet are sandals, and he carries a long staff in his right hand, and 
in the left a sceptre or a mace. 

Plate x gives us first, at the left, the stag at which the huntsman 
is shooting, with the doe in front : the stag occupies two slabs. Next, 
is seen a rampant winged lion ; and finally a bearded man in a high hat, 
with a short garment about the loins and turned-up boots, carrying a 
weapon shaped like a beetle, or long-handled mallet. This stone, it will 
be seen in PL. viii, bears, on the adjoining side, the figure of a lion. 

Plate xi gives a single block which appears to form part of the third 
side of the room. A table stands in the middle, made with legs crossed 
and feet like those of oxen, which rest upon the knees of two seated 
figures facing each other : on the table are objects not easily determined, 
— perhaps loaves of bread and a fish. On the left, sits a man in a chair 
with a high back : he probably wears a round cap, and his hair falls 
behind in a thick mass : he is dressed in a long garment, without folds, 
held by a plain girdle from which depends a band : he holds in his 
right hand a weapon (perhaps the curved sword so often held by Mero- 
dach in his contests with Tihamat, or, more probably, the well-known 
divining rod, or lituus, held by divine or priestly figures in so many 
Hittite reliefs) ; with his left hand he lifts a fruit to his mouth : he has 
a bracelet on his right wrist. On the right of the table, sits a woman 
in a chair the back of which rises to form a canopy over her head : she 
wears a low headdress, and her hair hangs long behind : she is clothed 
in a long close-fitting garment, bound with a five-fold girdle, and a 
triple bracelet is seen on each wrist : in her left hand she carries a triple 
branch, or flower, and with her right she lifts fruit (or bread) to her 
mouth. Both wear boots with turned-up toes. A comparison with the 
stele at Marash given in fig. 280 of Perrot's volume shows a remark- 
able similarity in style and subject between these two reliefs. In the 
stele both figures at the table are women ; but table, chairs, type and 
attitude are almost identical. The costume only is different, there being 
no long veil over our female figure, as in those from Marash. 

The relation of plate xii-1 to the others is not clear : it gives us a 
man, in a pointed cap, on a horse or griffin : it is probably at the en- 
trance, next to the following. Plate xii-2 (considerably distorted, 
from being taken from an unfavorable position) is a very interesting 
figure. It is a lion-headed human figure, like the figures of Nergal : 
he wears a short tunic like that of the hunter in pl. x : in his right 
hand he wields a club, and in the left he holds by the hind legs what 
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is apparently a hare (the hare's head often appears in the Hittite hiero- 
glyphs : cf. Perrot, IV, figs. 254, 255) : 4 in the left corner, above his 
right hand, appears the head of a bird ; and in the right corner, above 
his left hand, is the entire figure of the same kind of bird, the legs of 
which he holds in the same grasp with those of the hare : the scabbard 
at his side might suggest that he wielded a sharper weapon than a club. 
It is difficult to identify any of the figures on these reliefs, except, 
of course, the archer occupied in the deer-hunt, and the man with the 
mace engaged with the rampant lion, both of which subjects remind 
us of the Royal hunting scenes on the Assyrian reliefs, of which these 
were doubtless precursors. Unfortunately, the scene of PL. ix is so 
incomplete that the key to the subject is lost : we can only conjecture 
the three figures to form part of a hunting expedition just starting. 
For PL. xii-2 we have more certainty : it is undoubtedly the figure of 
a Hittite divinity, of low if not of high rank : his probable position 
at the entrance of the palace reminds one of the lion-headed genius 
placed at the entrance of Assyrian palaces to ward off all evil influ- 
ences. But it is not necessary to go outside of Syria for a striking par- 
allel : this is to be found in a beautiful cylinder which is given in pl. 
vii-3. It was bought by Dr. Ward in Beirut, and was said to have come 
from Kuddeis, between Sidon and Damascus. It is one of the most 
wonderful examples of Oriental gem-cutting extant. Above is a row 
of three vultures, almost identical (except that they lack the second 
head) with those on the Hittite reliefs at Boghaz-keui, Eujuk, etc. 
Below are three divinities : the first is seated, and bears the vase so 
often seen in Babylonian cylinders, though never so clearly drawn ; 
next comes another male divinity who corresponds with the figure in 
our basrelief, for he holds in his left hand a hare, by one hind leg ; he is 
dressed, as in the sculpture, in a short tight-fitting garment, and the main 
difference is in his having a human instead of a leonine head. In the 
third divinity, a naked female figure, it is easy to recognize Anai'tis or 
Ishtar, a figure like that often seen on Babylonian cylinders : 5 two ador- 
ers, whose human character is indicated by their diminutive size, are 
approaching, while the ground is filled up by the symbols of the sun and 
moon, a star and a goat. Though so superior in artistic excellence, the 
figures on this cylinder, with their prominent noses, large eyes, retreating 

4 It is questionable whether the hare is here a symbol of the divinity or an inimi- 
cal spirit whom he is about to destroy. 

5 Collection de Clercq, figs. 217-220 : Menant, Cylindres de la Chaldee, figs. 111-115, etc. 
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chin, and close-fitting costume, approach very closely to those of the 
Sindjirli reliefs. The closest parallels to this subject, however, are to 
be found in the rock-cut sculptures of Iasili-Kai'a at Boghaz-keui : in 
a much defaced portion of the great enclosure (Perrot, fig. 311), a hare 
is indistinctly seen in a procession of divinities, and, at two different 
entrances (Perrot, figs. 315, 316), is carved the figure of a genius or 
demon, one lion-headed, the other dog-headed, both wearing a tight- 
fitting short tunic similar to that of our Sindjirli relief. 

In this connection we will also cite a peculiar cylinder (pl. vii-4) 
assigned by M6nant ( Cyllndres de la Chaldfa, fig. 66) to the early Assyrian 
school of Kalah, in which two figures, half-man, half-animal, are each 
holding a hare by the hind legs. 

Considered from an artistic standpoint, the basreliefs of Sindjirli 
show the North-Syrian school of sculpture at a very low ebb. The rude, 
clumsy figures seem to show that, whatever skill native artists might 
have attained in the smaller arts like gem-cutting or in the industrial 
arts, they had no talent for monumental sculpture. The costume is 
plainly that of the earlier period, as we also see it in the early steles of 
Marash, and in many of the figures at Boghaz-keui. Notwithstanding 
the complete absence of any hieroglyphs, unless the bird in pi,, xii-2 be 
accounted one, there can be no hesitation in considering them to be 
"Hittite" works of the pre- Assyrian period. At Marash, Carchemish, 
and Albistan, where works covering a considerable space of time have 
been found, the change in style that took place can be easily traced, as 
in the fragment of Assyrian style from Carchemish now in the British 
Museum, and in several reliefs from Jerablus (e. g. Wright, Hittites, 
pl. xiii). It even seems as if the interesting lion-hunt at Saktcheg- 
heuksou (Perrot, fig. 279) had decided traces of Assyrian influence. In 
these later works there are differences of several kinds : the costume 
changes, and, instead of the early garment of equal length behind and 
in front, we find the Mesopotamian garment, short in front and long 
behind ; greater attention is given to details of hair and costume ; the 
unusual peculiarities of feature partly disappear ; the relief is higher and 
the outlines sharper, and a better understanding of sculpture in relief 
is shown. 

Still, notwithstanding its rudeness, the earlier art, as represented at 
Sindjirli, being original, is of greater interest for archaeology, and the 
ruins at this site promise, without doubt, the most important results ; 
for here alone there seem to lie, undisturbed since its destruction, the 
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ruins of a large Hittite palace. What its materials were, beyond these 
sculptured blocks, does not yet appear, as no certain signs of bricks have 
yet been found. 

It is much to be desired that Mr. Haynes may be encouraged to make 
further explorations and regular excavations in this important Hittite 
region. The mounds in this vicinity, and south beyond Erfad ( Arpad), 
ought to be carefully examined. 

William Hayes Ward ; 

A. L. Frotiiingham, Jr. 
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ORIENTAL SEAL-CYLINDERS, 

1.— Oriental Seal; Metrop. Museum, N. York. 
2. —Assyrian (?) Seal ; Metrop. Museum, N. York. 
3 —Syrian Seal ; Metrop. Museum, N. York. 
4. -Assyrian Seal ; Bibliotbeque Nationale, Paris, 
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